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PROFESSIONAL COMMENT. 


N these days when so many draughtsmen are hunting 
positions by running around from office to office, we 
extend our congratulations to an enterprising chap from 
whom we recently received a letter. This letter made the 
usual application for a position and stated the applicant’s 
qualifications very briefly and tersely. Pinned on to the 
letter was a photographic reproduction of a letter of recom- 
mendation from his recent employer and at the bottom of 
the letter there were three answers, each separated from the 
other by a perforation. “The first stated that there was no 
vacancy and simply left a space for signature. “The second 
left spaces for an appointment, the name of the party to be 
seen and the signature. “The third simply requested the 
applicant to call and left a space for the signature, and in 
addition to all this the letter contained a stamped and 
addressed envelope for the answer. Certainly if there was 2 
job loose this man ought to have gotten it. 


T will, undoubtedly be news to a large number of archi- 
tects that dealers in building materials have prior rights 
as lienors over contractors, but in an opinion handed down 
by Judge Blackmore of the Supreme Court of Richmond 
County this point was decided in a very positive manner 
in the court’s interpretation of section 3414 of the Code, as 
the court held that a material dealer is entitled to priority 
under a mechanics lien filed by him over all prior liens filed 
by contractors and sub-contractors, and it further held that 
even the existence of a written contract is not inconsistent 
with the claim that a lienor was a material man within the 
meaning of the law. 


His past years ARCHITECTURE has frequently accused the 

New York Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects of lack of enterprise in pushing its legislative work, 
but it is evident that the Chapter expects to be “on the job” 
early in the season of 1909, as on November 11, a bill was 
submitted to the Chapter and approved at a large meeting 
which proposes to amend the general laws of the State of 
New York governing the duties of the State Architect so 
as to provide for competitions in State work.- This amend- 
ment proposes that upon the written approval of the Gov- 
ernor that the State Architect shall be authorized to secure 
architectural service for certain public buildings by com- 
petition. It further provides that the State Architect shall 
supervise the competition and that not less than five com- 
petitors shall be invited by the Governor, each of whom shall 
be paid for his service at least $1,000 and that in addition 
thereto there shall be an open class to whom prizes shall be 
awarded in which any practitioner may enter who may 
prove his competency to the satisfaction of the proper 
authorities. The proposed bill further provides that in “each 
competition the designs submitted shall be judged by a com- 
mission of award consisting of three members, one being the 
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State Architect and two appointed by the Governor, and 
that the members of this commission shall be compensated by 
a fee not to exceed $500 each.”” The general supervision of 


work given out in this manner shall, however, be exercised 
by the State Architect. 


STORY is told of the late Mr. Root of Burnham & 
Root, that when his attention was drawn to the 
designs of the fronts of some “Queen Anne” cottages in 
Chicago he explained “Oh yes, the Queen Anne fronts are 
all right but you ought to see the Mary Ann backs” and 
now that an agitation is being started by the real estate 
interests in New York City to eliminate the Mary Ann 
backs of New York City, it is certainly up to the architects 
to push the good work along as much as their clients will 
allow. The hideousness of 
the American back yard is not 
peculiar to New York. It is 
an evil which will be found 
in every American city. he 
trouble with all propositions 
that have been made hereto- 
fore to remedy this evil is that 
the subject was not ap- 
from a_ practical 
The rears of our 
houses are the 
flagrant _ offenders. 
are built for 


proached 
standpoint. 
apartment 
most 
These houses 
profit and we all realize how 
diffcult it is to induce the 
average owner to spend any 
money in a position where an 
adequate show is not made on 
the building line. It is, there- 
fore, urged that in attempting 
this reform no radical meas- 
ures should be adopted but 
that there should simply be a 
cleaning up which 
would cost very little money, 
distinctly 
add to the rental values of the 
affected. This 
matter is about to be taken up 


general 


and which would 


properties 


by numerous property owners’ Architecta oh Leeda 
associations, the members of 
which are personally 
ested, and it is assumed from their interests in the matter that 
they see a financial return upon the reform. 


sitions are mainly the following: 


inter- 
These propo- 


First: To attempt the removal of the clothes pole by a 
legal enactment upon the ground that many of these poles 
often encroach upon the adjoining properties and upon wash 
days that the well filled lines seriously interfere with the 
ventilation in the block. 


The second point is the removal of back yard fences and 
the treatment of a number of yards together with a simple 
landscape treatment. Should individual owners object to 
the removal of these fences on account of ease or access to 
their houses the same effect could be produced by the sub- 
stitution of iron pickets. 

The other reforms suggested are the facing of the rears 
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ot houses with a face brick or at least painting them with 
some material other than white-wash and the construction 
of the fire-escapes in such a manner that they will become 
ornamental and useful balconies. 


There are just two local legal objections to these pro- 
posed reforms, both of which are not very serious. The first 
one is that the tenement house law requires all yards to be 
thoroughly drained but as amendments to the tenement 
house act are now in contemplation it seems to us that this 
change would be consented to, particularly-as the philan- 
thropic societies, who keep a fatherly eye upon these amend- 
ments, would be attracted by the fact that the grass plots 
would give a play ground to the children, and the second is, 
that the tenement house law also forbids the placing of any 
obstructions upon fire-escapes. This, however, could be 
readily gotton over by con- 
structing the fire-escape absol- 
utely in acordance with the 
present law but making it of 
a heavier character with a 
more solid flooring so that it 
could be used as a balcony, 
but only for temporary ob- 
structions. 


On of the results of the 

agitation by the Society 
of Architects is undoubtedly 
the issuance of Bulletin 24 by 
the Tenement House Depart- 
ment, which is meant to ex- 
pedite the granting of permits 
by the introduction of a system 
which will allow an architect 
to file one copy of an alteration 
application in advance so that 
the necessary preliminary in- 
vestigations may be made by 
the Department before the 
drawings are filed. In some 
other respects, however, the 
requirements of the Tenement 
House Department, as shown 
by its new application blanks, 
rather increase the work of the 
architect as it now demands 
four sets of applications and 
three sets of drawings instead 
of two as previously required. It further requires that one 
set of approved drawings and one approved copy of the 
application must be kept on the premises and be accessible 
to the inspector, not for use as working drawings, but solely 
for the purpose of reference. The object of this is, un- 
doubtedly, in line with Commissioner Butler’s recommen- 
dation for licensed superintendents, and as he is unable to 
enforce this rule without statutory changes the object of the 
new provisions are apparent. 


OLLOWING the mass meeting of the Society of Archi- 
tects, conferences have now been arranged between the 
Society and the local Chapters and prior to this conference 
being held the Society authorized the statement to the Chap- 
ters that they propose to make their body a purely business 
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organization, dealing mainly with the relations between the 
architectural profession and the state and municipal author- 
ities. It further agreed that it was willing to change its 
name so as to emphasize this fact as soon as a satisfactory 
appellation could be found and while it would not attempt 
in any way to enforce a schedule of fees in any way differing 
from those recognized by the Chapters it would urge upon 
its members the adoption of the Code of Ethics, recognized 
by the members of the Institute. The Society of Architects 
feels that it has been misjudged in relation to its attitude 
towards the Tenement House Department and it has 


authorized the following statement: 


“As there appears to be considerable misconception in certain 
quarters as to the main grievance and complaint which the 
Society of Architects has to urge in the matter of the adminis- 
tration of the tenement house law, we desire to make a brief 
statement on this subject, in justice alike to the society and to 
the profession at large. 

“In the first place, we cannot emphasize too strongly our 
position as being in the fullest sympathy with the aim and 
object which, ostensibly at least, the framers of the law had in 
view in seeking the amelioration of the sanitary conditions of 
our great centers of population. We yield to no philanthropic 
or charitable organization we know of in the desire to promote 
the health, happiness and comfort of the great masses of the 
people. At the same time, however, we are none the less firm 
in our contention that it is an absurd position to maintain that 
the practical application of the maxim ‘salus populi lex sup- 
rema’ involves the necessity that any individual or class of men 
should be harrassed, oppressed and imposed upon as too many 
honest and capable members of our own profession have been 
for several years past in connection with the administration of 
this law. 

“Tt has been made abundantly clear in the various statements 
and articles which have appeared in the newspapers that there is 
a vast amount of needless duplication of labor and loss of time 
involved in the requirement as at present insisted upon: of 
double permits and the supervision of two departments in the 
planning and erection of each and every tenement house erected 
in the City of New York. This has been made so manifest that 
its repeated demonstration is surely superfluous. Why, we 
again ask, should this duplication be required only in the case 
of tenement and apartment houses, while in other building 
undertakings of far greater magnitude and importance the 
issuance of a single permit and supervision by one department 
only are held to be sufficient? 

“Admitting that the Tenement House Department has its 
legitimate place and function; still, viewing this matter from 
the standpoint of practicing architects, and also on the ground 
of public economy and good government, we strenuously main- 
tain that the planning and erection of all new tenement houses 
ought to be subject to the control of one department only, and 
that the officers and executive head of that department should 
be men of practical experience and technical training and 
ability. We believe that by this means alone it is possible to 
avoid constant variations in the interpretation of the law, devoid 
of a rational technical basis, whether from the mechanical or 
the professional standpoint. As secondary and subordinate to 
the foregoing urgently called for reform, the establishment of a 
board of appeals in connection with the administration of the 
Tenement House Department, similar to that of the Bureau of 
3uildings, is a most necessary addition to the present adminis- 
trative machinery.” i 


THE HEIGHT CF NEW YORK BUILDINGS. 


HOSE who spoke in favor of limiting the height of 
buildings at the hearing before the Building Code 
Revision Commission urged their point by referring to the 
congestion of the streets, the limited capacity of the sewer 
system, the fire hazard and the deficiency of light and ventila- 
tion where there are tall buildings on narrow streets. We 
are all agreed that these evils should be remedied, but some 
of us are convinced that the remedy proposed at the hearing 
would entail ruin to the city’s credit, confiscation of private 
property and loss of commerce and industry, says the New 
York Sun. 
The-direct and efficient remedy for street congestion is 


roomier highways. No one thinks of throwing away the 
economic advantages of modern vessels of deep draught. 
Instead, the Federal Government is importuned to deepen our 
harbor channel and the city is expending millions in adapting 
its waterfront to the new shipping. Yet the occasion for 
the modern high building is precisely the same as that for 
the modern deep draught vessel—economy of service. 
London has remodeled its street plan since 1857. The City 
Improvement Commission appointed by Mayor McClellan 
has shown how similar improvement of our street plan could 
be made to pay its own cost. With wider streets, however, 
a new building height for the sake of light and ventilation 
would be established. The downtown sewer system, accord- 
ing to an official report given out not long ago, has fallen 
into disrepair through age and negligence. If it has to be 
rebuilt, as the report asserts, it might be reconstructed on a 
scale to meet future housing requirements. Would not 
sound judgment demand that inquiry be made as to the 
expediency of adapting the street and sewer systems to tall 
buildings before deciding upon the reverse course ? 

The argument drawn from the fire hazard amounts to 
this: The average annual fire loss has increased, taller 
buildings have been erected, hence the augmented fire loss 
must be due to high buildings. As a matter of fact, 
both the larger absolute fire loss and the latter buildings are 
traceable to a common source, namely, increase of wealth and 
industry. Merchants carry larger average stocks than they 
did and the stocks include a larger proportion of high priced 
goods. Nevertheless, the percentage of fire loss to insurance 
in this town has fallen from 21.82 in 1872 to 6.52 in 1907. 
The percentage of loss on buildings apart from their con- 
tents fell in the same period from 11.70 to 2.61. In 1872 
there was not a building in what is now the greater city 
so high as ten stories; in 1907 there were in Manhattan 
alone 538 buildings of ten or more floors. 

The high pressure water service, which has just been put 
into. commission, throws a stream 220 feet into the air 
through a fire hose. Its capacity through a standpipe, though 
not yet tested, is probably several times that height. Fire- 
proof construction, automatic extinguishing devices and 
ordinary fire fighting apparatus have been brought to a state 
of perfection which leaves no excuse for limiting the height 
of business buildings on the ground of fire hazard. Accord- 
ing to a report issued by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers “most of the fires are from preventable causes 
* * * in other words, faults of construction and equip- 
ment quite susceptible of correction.” It should be the main 
object just now in revising our antiquated building code to 
correct these faults of construction and equipment. 


THE QUALITY OF IMAGINATION IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 
C. J. WARREN. 


F one were asked what is the great distinction between 
good architecture and bad, the answer would undoubt- 
edly be that it is the possession, or otherwise, of the quality of 
imagination. It is the very vitalizing force of every art. We 
acknowledge it to be so, most particularly in connection with 
poetry, literature, and painting; but, though less generally 
recognized, it is just as universally apparent in all archi- 
tecture of real worth. If an architect does not possess it, he 
may build, but his buildings will be paltry, insipid and 
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(Continued from page 191) 

On the other hand, it must not be allowed to run 
riot, and to lead its possessor into extravagances and eccen- 
tricities. It must be kept under control, and cultivated like 
any other quality, else the result is obtrusively vulgar, or, at 
best, lacks seriousness and cultivation. Architecture, above 
all other arts, is, in its essence, conservative. Each fresh 
development must be based upon those of the past. When- 
ever there has been an attempt at too great originality, it 
has failed egregiously until the imaginative force, which has 
led to this excess of originality, has been tempered by expe- 
rience and knowledge, and brought under control. It was 
their very exuberance of imagination which led to the vul- 
garities of the Roman work, the travesties of the Renaissance 
perpetrated in the days of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
absurdities of that period which we know in architecture as 
“Queen Anne,” and, generally, as the “A®sthetic”—a period 
which was, fortunately, soon laughed out of existence by the 
timely production of “Patience.” 


banal. 


On the other hand, properly balanced and controlled, it 
is imagination which has carried on, from age to age, the 
traditions of true architecture, in a constant stream of 
development and change. Traditions have been handed 
down from one generation to another, and each has been 
influenced by that which preceded it, while each succeeding 
age has added new beauties to the work of that which went 
before, by investing the traditional with the imaginative. 
When the workers of one period have definitely copied the 
work of a previous time, they have only produced life- 
less imitations; but when they have taken the past as their 
basis, and added to it the spirit of the present, they have 
carried architecture a step forward, and have enriched the 
world with new beauties. Without the gift of imagination. 
implanted in the builders of each successive age, we might 
yet be building pyramids; yet the pyramids themselves were 
vastly imaginative works, developed from mere heaps of 
stone. Similarly, the hut developed into the temple, slowly, 
throughout many ages, each generation adding a little piece 
here and there of fresh imagination, until the evolution was 
complete. ‘The steps can be traced easily from the hut to 
the rockcut tombs in Egypt, and, thence to the Temples of 
the Theban period; and, obviously along similar lines, 
but with a different result, to the great Temples of 
Greece. So, too, it was, by the exercise of great skill and 
ingenuity, combined with artistic imagination, that the 
Gothic style was evolved out of rude Romanesque tradition. 
It was by the use of the faculty of imagination that, as period 
succeeded period, beautiful details were added to others, 
scarcely less beautiful, and changes took place, of similar 
character, almost simultaneously throughout the whole of 
western Christendom. It was not the imaginative genius of 
one man which was evolving a new architecture; there was 
no obvious and deliberate attempt at originality; but the 
imaginative faculty must have been universally felt by all 
the architectural workers of those great days, influencing 
everything, and inspiring developments along a definite line, 
which we can well recognize now, though the men of the 
time must have been blindfolded. We can see, perfectly, 
how inevitable was the gradual growth of tracery, for 
instance, from the Early English lancets of the 13th century 
to the elaborate Perpendicular window of the 15th. We can 
also recognize how equally inevitable was the change in the 
moldings and the carving; how the foliage of opening spring, 


found throughout Europe in the 13th century, was naturally 
succeeded later on by representations of summer leaves and 
flowers, and, later still, by autumn leaves and fruit, and the 
winter berries and bare boughs. Yet, as each carver went to 
nature for his models, he could have had little notion that 
he was following an inevitable law. When the carver of 
the 14th century took a fully developed oak or maple leaf 
for his model, and carved its correct representation in thé 
moldings of some great doorway, he was so far using his 
imagination in that he was developing, and, as he thought, 
improving on the work of his predecessor, who had merely 
carved the opening bud of early spring. The bud, he saw, 
was only capable of stiff treatment; the fully developed 
leaf, his imagination told him, could be twined and inter- 
twined, and made to wreathe itself wherever needed; but 
he could have little known that he was, again, to be suc- 
ceeded by his son, or his grandson, who would carry this 
same trend of imaginative sense a little further, and harden 
the flowing lines of summer into the stiff forms of autumn. 

There has always been less of imagination than of direct 
copyism in the works of a definitely Renaissance period—at 
any rate, in its earliest ideas. There is much of this to 
be found in the work of the Italian Renaissance, and, so 
far, it fails, as in the efforts made to reduce the Orders 
to strict rules; but yet the great Italian workers were full 
of the spirit of imagination as were their contemporaries, 
the painters and the sculptors. As a matter of fact, as we 
know well, in many instances, the same man was architect, 
painter and sculptor, and even poet; and, if their poems, 
and statues, and their paintings are acknowledged to be full 
of imaginative force, could it be thought for an instant that 
their architecture should be wanting in it? St. Peter’s at 
Rome was a great imaginative work, developed on traditional 
lines, it is true, but far exceeding, even in this quality, the 
magnificence of Michael Angelo’s great statue ‘David.’ 
Similarly, Raphael’s Pandolfini’s Palace, with its extreme 
culture and delicacy of proportion. owes its beauty as entirely 
to his imaginative genius as does his “Madonna degli 
Ansidei.”’ 

Thus, in every great architectural epoch, it has been a 
controlled and well-directed imagination which has led to 
development and to the production of the greatest works. 
It has not been a forced imagination, or one deliberately 
cultivated, but one which has grown as a natural outcome 
of the spirit of the times. There are many signs that it is 
now awakening again, after periods of dullness, and of 
copyism, and even of irresponsible eccentricities. It is per- 
haps, not too much to hope that the coming of new materials, 
presenting entirely new problems to be solved artistically, 
will lead to its further development, kept in subjection to 
that science the full understanding of which will be essential 
to the constructive work of the next few generations. If so, 
all will be well, for the scientific basis, essential and uniform, 
will provide just that controlling force which is needed to 
keep the imagination under proper restraint, and to secure 
that there shall be a uniform development, with few vagaries, 
and but rare excursions into the realm of the unreal. 


PITFALLS IN PRACTICE. 


N architect placed as he is midway between client and 
builder, is more than most men subject to temptations, 
and liable to tumble into pitfalls, many of which are remark- 


If he would avoid them he must walk 
( Continued page 203) 


ably well covered up. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


( Continued from page 201) ; 
circumspectly, not only all the day, but all his life long; al- 
though, naturally, it is in his early days that he is most likely 
to stumble. He owes it to his client to be competent, and to 
look after his interest in all respects; he owes it to the builder 
to be just rather than exacting; and he owes it to both to be 
strictly honest and true in all his dealings. The great thing 
with him, as with all men, is to avoid the first slip, however 
insignificant and paltry it may seem; for the first little diver- 
sion from the straight path is almost sure to result in the 
crooked road being followed to a greater extent as time goes 
on. It is the very insidiousness of many temptations, the fact 
that they appear at first sight to be quite little things, in which 
their danger lies. We all know, for instance, and we all 
exclaim against, the acceptance of commissions from any other 
person than the client; it is, we believe, a thing which is now 
rarely done—publicity, of course, never—but even in secret, 
much less of it than there used to be; and those who were the 
greatest sinners in this respect in times gone by were probably 
led onward from very small beginnings. It is, for instance, a 
simple thing to accept a lift from a contractor when visiting 
works at a distance—there is, in fact, no harm in it, provided 
that the client is not charged for the cost of the journey. The 
difficulty is to know how to draw the line if, later on in the 
day, refreshments are offered. It may appear to be of little 
importance to accept sandwiches from the contractor’s pocket ; 
but sandwiches lead to drink, and both may lead to a more sub- 
stantial meal, and thus the habit may develop of accepting 
little courtesies, which are practically bribes, from very small 
beginnings. From these little things, it is no great step to 
accept small Christmas-boxes, and gifts of pieces of furniture 
or household fittings, and from these to money presents— 
particularly if they are disguised as loans—the transition is 
easy. How to deal with these things courteously as well as 
definitely is an art in itself, and a good many may well take 
a lesson from the old architect who had a dispute with his 
builder shortly before Christmas, he having discovered that 
zinc nails were being used on a roof where copper nails were 
specified. On Christmas Eve he received a dozen bottles of 
port, with the contractor’s compliments. Instead of return- 
ing them, or otherwise hurting the contractor’s feelings, he 
waited till New Year’s Day, and then sent the contractor a 
dozen of sherry with his compliments, and added, as a post- 
script: “You will have to use those copper nails.” 

The temptation to submit to bribery is, however, by no 
means the only pitfall in front of the young architect; it is, in 
fact, the most obvious one, and, consequently, the most easily 
guarded against, whether the temptation comes from a 
contractor, or from a quantity surveyor who offers to share 
commission or to act as the architect’s assistant, and to pre- 
pare the quantities under the architect’s name, and take only 
a small share of the commission which is charged in conse- 
quence of doing so. Much more subtle is the temptation not 
to do honestly every little thing for which payment is made. 
‘The first temptation of this sort to occur is perhaps the most 
dificult to resist—namely, that of producing a sketch plan 
which shows a much more elaborate and beautiful building 
than can possibly be carried out for the sum of money which 
is at the client’s disposal, whilst submitting a rough estimate 
which would indicate that the cost would be well within the 
limit. Looked at in cold blood, this is obviously a dishonest 
thing to do; yet, possibly, nothing is more common, particu- 
larly with the younger men, who justify their action by 
saying that if they did not do so somebody else would, with 


the result that the work would be lost to them. As a matter 
of fact, this is no justification whatever, and, before very 
long, the dishonesty becomes apparent, and the client hence- 
forth doubts his architect. It is an important thing to build 
up a reputation for trustworthiness, and nothing could mili- 
tate against this much more than to deceive a client at the 
outset with regard to the cost of a proposed building. That 
particular contract may go through after alterations have 
been made to cut down expenses; but at the back of the 
client’s mind there will always be the feeling that he has been 
deceived at the outset by one whom he trusted, that he had 
been led to expect that a much more pretentious building 
could be attempted for the money than was eventually proved 
to be in the least degree possible. Somewhat similar to this is 
the temptation to prepare the first rough sketches in too 
sketchy a manner, without giving a sufficient amount of 
thought to practical considerations, with the result that 
material alterations have to be made from the first sketch 
scheme when the working drawings are prepared. Such 
small matters as showing a staircase on plan so placed that 
somewhere there is so little headway that nobody more 
mature than a child of ten could get up it without stooping 
is quite undiscoverable by the average client; yet to correct 
the defect would, in all probability, mean the entire recasting 
of the plan. ‘There are many other details of this sort which 
are apt to be too much neglected at the initial stage—door- 
ways cramped in awkward corners, fireplaces so planned that 
a smoky chimney is inevitable, and the method of roofing ill- 
considered or unconsidered—involving all sorts of difficulties 
when the client insists on having the house built as planned, 
and equally objects to alteration in the elevation and to the 
provision of gutters in positions where they would surely 
leak. “There are some occasions when sketches are asked for 
at such short notice that there is no time for these matters to be 
properly gone into; but, if so, the architect ought to clear 
himself from responsibility in the letter which accompanies 
his sketches, and leave himself free to make any alterations 
which maturer consideration may necessitate without stulti- 
fying his reputation. 


A desire to do things in too great a hurry is quite com- 


mon upon a client’s part. He almost invariably expects con- 
tract drawings, and specifications and quantities also, to be 
prepared very much more rapidly than is possible if proper 
consideration is to be given to them. An architect who is 
anxious not to lose his client is apt to fall into this pitfall, 
which is a very real one, and well covered over, and needs 
a good deal of tact to avoid without offending the client. 
Enough time must always be demanded for preparation of 
workmanlike drawings, and for thoroughly considering every 
point as otherwise the risk is run of a great deal of trouble later 
on. It is an architect’s absolute duty to see that his drawings 
are complete and fully figured, and that they can be carried 
into execution as drawn, while it is equally essential that his 
specifications should be complete in all respects, free from 
ambiguity, perfectly definite, and perfectly comprehensive. 
Any slips made at this early stage are sure to result in trouble 
afterwards, and very often an extra few days or a week spent 
by an architect upon his drawings and specification will save 
money, time, and temper in the end. 

The next temptation to the inexperienced man is that 
of being either too strict or too lenient with the builder, not 
holding the balance absolutely justly between him and the 
client, but acting either too much as a partisan on the one 
hand or too little as the client’s agent on the other. 
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It is an architect’s duty to see that everything is thoroughly 
sound and in accordance with plans and_ specifications. 
If in excess of zeal he demands a higher quality of workman- 
ship or material than is justly inferred, he is doing as wrongly 
as if, on the other hand, he allows excessively sappy wood- 
work to be introduced, on the builder’s pleading that it is 
customary, and that such as was specified is costly to obtain. 
It is better, however, to be too strict than too lax; and it is 
better to be either consistently than to earn a reputation for 
indecision. An architect must, at any rate, know his own 
mind. If he is strict, builders soon get to know him, and 
price accordingly, and probably very few tricks are attempted ; 
there may be some difficulties with the first few contracts, 
but there are few afterwards. “The lax man, on the other 
hand, is much liked by the builders; but he provides for him- 
self a great amount of trouble when, in years to come, his 
buildings display defects. The uncertain man is liked by 
nobody. He is neither trusted by the client nor the builder. 
The one is never sure whether his building will be sound and 
the other never knows whether he is going to make a profit 
or a loss upon his contract. 

Now and again an entirely different set of pitfalls spread 
themselves in an architect’s path. He meets with clients, per- 
haps, who ask for a great number of preliminary sketches, 
and then throw them all over and begin again with another 
scheme. ‘This is very trying to his patience, and possibly to 
his pocket also. The temptation is not to charge for these 
preliminary sketches, in the hope of eventually obtaining 
some work to do, and, in the end, it may well be that the 
commission received is utterly inadequate as compared with 
the amount of work that has been done. A great deal of 
that for which an architect is paid is shown on the prelimin- 
ary sketches. It is in them that he displays his skill; it is 
in their preparation that he exercises talents that he has been 
at much pains to educate during the whole period of his 
pupilage and early architectural training. He is, therefore, 
as much entitled to payment for them as for carrying through 
a building, and when fidgety clients are met with who want 
sketch after sketch, it is only right to inform them of the 
position of affairs; but much tact is again needed in doing so. 
Now and again, though very rarely, the fraudulent client 
turns up, who never intends to build at all, but merely wastes 
an architect’s time in preparing sketches, and sometimes com- 
pleted drawings and specifications also, in order that, by 
their means, he may impress others with his stability and with 
the magnitude of the schemes which he has in hand. Each 
case needs to be treated separately, whilst their very rarity 
makes it almost certain that the architect will fall into the 
trap, and find himself put to great expense and trouble in 
preparing drawings for no purpose on behalf of a client who 
is utterly impecunious. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


ENGLISH Houses AND GARDENS. Mervyn Macartney, 

B. A., F. S. A. 1908. Imported by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Bound in boards. $6.00 net. 
Consisting of a selection from most authentic sources in- 
cluding rare county histories and books of views made during 
the 17th and 18th centuries. 
A series of fascinating bird’s-eye views have been compiled 
and presented in an attractive volume. Over sixty plates 
are given in half-tone and considerable explanatory text, 
altogether furnishing a valuable key to work which is not 
generally known or appreciated. The royal residences are 
not included. 
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*’Target-and-Arrow 
Old Style’ Tin Used 
in Restoring Historic 
New York Tavern 


Fraunces’ “Tavern, at Broad and Pearl Streets, 
New York, famous for its historical associations, 
presents another instance of judicious discrimina- 
tion in roofing material. 

The building, first used as a dwelling, but since 
1762 as a tavern, was particularly notable as being 
the headquarters of General Washington and the 
scene of his farewell to his comrades at the close 
of the Revolution. 

Recently the tavern has been restored to its 
original Colonial dignity by the New York Society 
of the Sons of the Revolution, and for the roof 
“Target-and-Arrow Old Style” tin was selected 
as being the best possible roofing to be had at 
any price. 

“’Target-and-Arrow Old Style” tin also has a 
history that is remarkable of its kind. It is a his- 
tory of durability far beyond that of any other tin 
or any other roofing material. 

We are pleased to send our booklet, “A Guide 
to Good Roofs,” to architects or their clients. 


N. & G. Taylor Company 


Established 1810 


PHILADELPHIA 


Wm. H. Mersereau, Architect. 
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